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WRITING IS ITS OWN REWARD. 


It seems to me that I have written all my 
life, not merely novels and stories, but arti- 
cles, textbooks, reviews, lectures — many of 
them. I am not a specially voluble person, 
even in the class room, I believe, but I have 
been middling voluble with the typewriter. 
The first declaration of my intentions to be- 
come a novelist occurred in the nebulous 
period of youth. I was helping my father 
(who was a lawyer) to read the proofs of 
“The Revised Statutes of Massachusetts,” 
which he was editing. I was droning out 
the copy as a small boy would, “ Chapter 
six, comma, section eight, colon,” etc., when 





my father raised his head from the proof and 
asked kindly : 
books, son?” 


“Would you like to write 









“ Nov- 


“Oi course,” 1 replied promptly. 
els !” 


“Oh!” my father remarked in a disap- 
proving tones, and went on with the revised 
statutes. I knew that I had said the wrong 
thing. My father’s favorite book for light 
reading on a Sunday was Coleridge’s “ Aids 
to Reflection.” He was never known to 
read a novel except “Ten Thousand a 
Year,” and when caught in the act with that 
mildly exciting fiction defended himself by 
saying that the plot had a “ strong legal in- 
terest.” No wonder that I kept my purpose 
hidden for a good many years, and thought 
about it with a half-guilty sense of its “ un- 
worthiness.” There came a time, however, 
when I was proud to be called a novelist. 
I suppose that was when my first story was 
printed in the Atlantic Monthly, or possibly 
when my first book, in covers, lay in my 
hands. 

All that sort of emotion has evaporated 
long since, of course. I doubt if the modern 
neophyte in authorship ever, gets those 
sacred feelings of self-infiation. Everybody 
writes these days! Almost everybody pub- 
lishes what he writes, it seems to me, when 
I look over the news stands and book 
counters. I wonder if there are any readers 
left—any public to absorb what everybody 
is writing. For, of course, the writer never 
has time to read the other fellow’s book ; 
the printed page is likely to give him mental 
qualms like the perturbations of the cross- 
channel traveler. He’s been there so often 
before, he knows so well what it all means, 
what has gone to the composition of that 
innocent-looking page. 

There must be something alluring in the 
profession, however, to keep it so constantly 
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full, overfull, 1 meant to say. It can’t be 
the largeness of its money returns alto- 
gether, though the industrious and sober 
author usually does quite as well as other 
industrious and sober citizens —that is, he 
lives somehow and if he wins the few large 
prizes there are to be had in his profession, 
as in all other professions, he may live well 
indeed, with all the bourgeois emoluments of 
motor and country house. In spite of Arnold 
Bennett, it isn’t that which attracts and 
keeps all the writers to their precarious 
job. It’s the job itself, as it should be al- 
ways. 

Mr. Howells has phrased this magnetic 
quality of the writer’s craft more beautifully 
than any ome else, because he has exem- 
plified it most serenely in his own life. It has 
been a long and a laborious life of producing 
books and magazine articles, but he counts 
himself fortunate among men because he has 
earned his bread doing the kind of thing he 
most liked, the thing if left to his own devices 
he would do anyway. To see him, now that 
he has rounded out his seventy years of hon- 
orable toil in authorship, you know that his 
life has been worth while, that no merely 
money-making career could ever have be- 
guiled him. His novels may not have 
brought in the fortune that many books now- 
adays make, but they have given him, each 
one in its way, happiness. 

I remember well the smile of calm content 
on Mr. Howells’s face when T once spoke 
to him of one cf his books that he particu- 
larly loved. It was like the parent’s flattered 
pride in the accomplishment of a child. And 
Mr. Howells has so many children to be 
interested in—thirty or forty at the very 
least. which is entirely beyond the dreams of 
normal parenthood in these unpatriarchal 
days. 

I know that is n’t the strictly modern way 
to speak of the author’s profession. The 
modern way is to talk about “contracts,” 
“advances,” “sales,” “So-and-So’s public,” 
what Modern Mush paid for “ Eleanor’s 
Eyes,” etc. It is much more commercial — 
a gathering of strictly modern authors — 









than the company of any real business men 
whom I have met. (That is one reason why 
I personally prefer the society of business 
men to that cf most authors.) 

A couple of years ago I was at a small 
dinner in New York, given to a much-talked- 
about English novelist, who was making a 
visit to America on the heels of his first 
“ big success.” In spite of the heroic effort of 
our host the conversation would turn upon 
prices and literary markets ; the guest was 
more interested in that than in anything else 
we had to offer. I think he was disgusted 
with us — put us down as only “ little fellers ” 
— because one or two like myself felt that it 
was bad taste to talk money about our shop. 

The Englishman, I am told, always made 
the rounds of the book shops in the American 
cities he visited, to test the “state of the 
market.” One of the clerks in a Chicago 
book store said to me after his call: “He 
sure is a live one —he’s on to the game all 
right.” Perhaps he is—to the game! The 
gentleman in question has written a good 
deal lately about the business of writing, pro- 
claiming without any shame that the author 
must be a good business man and “ know 
his market.” 

That is the secret of success in authorship 
—to “know your market” and be careful 
not to “glut the market” with your wares, 
nor to try to put out on the current market 
what it doesn’t want. Every writer should 
take in the Author’s Financial Chronicle, and 
consult the column on the condition of the 
literary market before he attacks his type- 
writer for the morning. It sounds practical 
and the English novelist I have in mind 
seems to have made money ; but others who 
have not cocked their eyes so exclusively on 
the price sheet of manuscripts have done 
even better than he. There is such a thing as 
being too businesslike about life. We might 
have more fine books today if there were 
less petty commerce among our authors. 
Merely as business the thing seems incred- 
ibly small. Even your most successful author 
is a small millionaire, in a country where mil- 
lionaires are a specialty. And if he likes the 
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business end of the game, why does n’t he 
go up against the real thing and make real 
money ? 

The prosperity of the modern author — for 
he is prosperous compared with his forerun- 
ners in the profession —I never knew of an 
able-bodied author starving for more than 
a day —is one of the by-products of the ad- 
vertising spirit. The reason why So-and-So 
gets $1,000 for his short story and why the 
other fellow was paid $20,000 for the serial 
rights of his last novel is that the editors 
must have bait, attractive bait, for their huge 
advertising billboards, which is what their 
magazines amount to really. The maga- 
zines have been our bonanza and our un- 
doing ; they have occasioned the produc- 
tion of more feeble “literature” than any 
other known agency. 

There is, of course, another way of looking 
at the writer’s profession—not merely the 
trade way. It is old-fashioned to talk about 
“art,” I suppose, because so little of it exists. 
It is silly and sentimental, like talking about 
love and babies and home. I rarely talk 
about the “art” of writing, even to students 
in the university, for I don’t want to seem 
old-fashioned, academic, or sentimental. 
Nevertheless, I can’t wholly forget my 
youthful admiration for books that are well 
done, irrespective of their popularity. In 
my youth I did not ask first of a book: 
“Has it ‘punch’ ?” “ Will it ‘get over’ ?” 
In the strict business sense of the literary 
market Mr. Howells has never “ put it over,” 
and yet some of his early novels, like “ Silas 
Lapham” and “A Modern Instance,” are 
steadily selling better all the time, twenty 
years and more after their first publication. 
Perhaps one cannot tell all at once what will 
“get over” in the long run. 

There is one modern author of distinction, 
at any rate, who does n't talk business about 
his books, and that is Mr. Galsworthy. It is 
a pleasure to discuss his work with him, for 
you know that he would have done it no mat- 
ter how little it paid him ; and I don’t sup- 
pose that his nowels have paid him much, 
even the best of them, as yet. He told me 
once that he does not think of pleasing a 


large popular audience. He writes to please 
a few whose appreciation, whose understand- 
ing of what he is doing means something to 
him. According to Arnold Bennett that is 
a shocking confession to make. An author 
must be either a great man with the confi- 
dence of genius, or a fool, to write what the 
market does not bid him to write. It sounds 
superior, and few of us like superior people. 

I can’t agree with Mr. Galsworthy that the 
novelist should write for a few intellectual 
and aesthetic aristocrats ; he should hope to 


write for the great majority ; but the only 
way to do that successfully, I believe, is to 
write for one alone in all the world, and 
that is for yourself. If you please yourself 
you may perchance succeed in pleasing 
others. 

This is not merely theory, for it is precisely 
what I have tried to do as a novelist, what 
I have tried to teach others to do who have 
come to me for instruction in writing. For 
more than twenty years I have been teaching 
would-be writers to become journalists and 
novelists. 

A few of these pupils have found them- 
seles, have tried their wings, taken flight, 
and are members of the profession now. I 
have been asked again and again by them: 
“What will go? What do the magazines 
want ? The publishers?” And again and 
again I have shaken my head in the same 
state of puzzlement, saying : “ How should 
I know ? How can any one say? Do the 
thing you can do best and try it on!” 

Some time ago one of the cleverest of my 
old students wrote me in despair that the 
editors rejected all her stories. What was 
the matter with them ? Would I tell her? I 
wrote her that they seemed to me good 
stories, strong stories ; that the only way was 
to do more of them, if she had faith in her- 
self and the courage to work blindly. Yes- 
terday there came another letter from her 
with a jubilant note : “ At last I have arrived 
—the editors take my stories, they write 
me encouragingly,” etc. No doubt they were 
the same stories, only better ones. But she 
had faith and courage. Robert Herrick. 

The Chicago Tribune. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE WriTeR. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


o*-e 


George Haven Putnam, the New York pub- 
lisher, predicted recently in London that 


publishing before long will become a world 
undertaking. All important books will be 
London, New York, Paris, 
Rome, and Leipzig, thus giving the best 
authors the advantage of reaching every 
available reader throughout the world. This 
means, of course, not only giving American 
authors opportunity abroad, but giving 
ioreign authors opportunity in the United 
States. Other books besides the stories of 


published in 


George Ade, also, might suffer in translation. 
Still the project of a world’s Republic of 
Letters is attractive, and authors generally 
Putnam speed 


will be pleased to have Mr. 
the day. 


Joseph H. Sears, president of D. Apple- 
ton & Co., sailing from Liverpool for New 
York, said that after inspecting the English 
field he was unable to see anything resemb- 
ling a real new author on the horizon. Now 
Mr. Sears had better take a look around the 
United States. 


On the maiden voyage of the big new 
trans-Atlantic liner Vaterland, coming to- 
New York, Bernhard Kellerman, the German 
novelist, worked for two hours one day as 
a stoker in the fire-room. He was in search 
of material for a new novel. Kellerman was 
completely exhausted and on the verge of 
collapse when he came out cf the fire-room. 
He declared that stoking was man-killing 
work. However, he has the material for 
a realistic chapter in the book on which he 
is at work, 


In striking contrast to the slap-dash fic- 
tion of some of the “best sellers” of to-day 
is Mr. De Morgan’s latest leisurely novel, 
which meanders along to the extent of 892 
pages, leading a London critic to quote from 
Haydn’s “Creation” the line, “In long 
dimension, creeps, in sinuous length, the 
worm.” Another London critic says, in the 
Saturday Review, speaking of “ When Ghost 
Meets Ghosts”: “We cannot regard its 
mere bulk as a sign of its author’s power or 
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greatness. Rather we view Mr. De Morgan’s 
long-windedness as the indulgence of an 
incurable passion for garrulity. He cannot 
‘eut the cackle.’ He meanders. There is 
no other word for it. He has a fatal fluency. 
He does not write — he talks. He does not 
stop to polish, to revise, or to exercise the 
tact of omission. He just goes on. His 
garrulity is only tolerable because he has 
something to say that is often, but by no 
means always, worth saying, and because he 
has a distinct flavour of his own. There is 
in his work a strain of whimsicality, a 
tricksy will-o’-the-wisp humour that delights 
in luring on the reader by hints and prom- 
ises that seldom fulfilled. Something 
is always going to happen to justify so much 
talk, but somehow it does not happen, or, if 
it does happen, it appears a quite inadequate 
result for so much elaborate preparation — 
the the mountain in labour 
bringing forth a mouse. Somewhat trying, 
too, after a time are the colloquialisms, word 
clippings, slang phrases. Intended to give 
piquancy, the self-conscious artifice with 
which they are introduced ends by becom- 
ing tiresome.” Still ancther London critic 
says: “There are several moments when 
it seems absolutely certain that the story 
must stop dead, simply there seems no 
natural reason why it should continue its 
course. This idea does not, however, imply 
any wish to close the book.” And the popu- 
lar conclusion may be that of another critic 
who says: “You must grant the author’s 
petition to be allowed to tell his story in 
his own way, and be content to sit still and 
watch the slow unfolding of a plot, intricate, 
amazing, and ingenious, continually inter- 
rupted by wise, humorous, and memorable 
comments.” Still brevity is the soul of wit, 
and long-windedness in an author seldom 
is a charm. 


are 


old case of 


The American ambassador to England, Mr. 
Walter Hines Page, who was a publisher be- 
fore he became a diplomat, spoke very dis- 
couragingly of authorship as a gainful pur- 
suit at the annual banquet of the Royal Liter- 
ary Fund. Mr. Page said he had been 


startled to learn the names of some of those 
who had received assistance from the fund. 
“ These,” he said, “include a dozen persons 
of our own time who I would never have 
guessed needed help and to whom we are 
all more heavily indebted than any sum of 
money could pay.” The names of the re- 
cipients of this assistance, it may be said 
in passing, are never published and are di- 
vulged only to a very few of the officials of 
the Royal Literary Fund. Mr. Page then 
went on to say: “From the viewpoint of 
mere barn-yard gumption it is absurd for 
anybody to start to spend his life writing. 
Gambling is more likely to yield a steady 
income. It is an absurd career and a foolish, 
fool-hardy business. No man has a right 
to take it up who can avoid doing so.” 


«* 


Since the business of the publishers de- 
pends on productions by the author, and 
since if the publisher is to be prosperous 
the author’s books must pay, this pessimistic 
view of the financial side of authorship seems 
a queer one for Mr. Page, a publisher, to 
take. Perhaps he spoke humorously to 
some extent, although there is no indication 
of that in the cabled reports of his speech, 
and it looks rather as if he were temporarily 
disheartened by a glimpse of the names of 
the beneficiaries of the Royal Literary Fund. 
How could he have been so impressed, how- 
ever, by their financial failure as to over- 
look, even for the moment, the financial 
success of English authors like Rudyard 
Kipling, Conan Doyle, Hall Caine, and Marie 
Corelli, whose money-getting surely has 
been more than gambler’s luck, not to men- 
tion American authors, financially success- 
ful, whose names quickly come to mind? It 
would be easy to make a long list of authors 
who have won substantial fortune as well as 
fame by literary work, just as it would be 
easy to make a long list of publishers who 
have grown rich from the profits of their 
books. Authorship is gambling only to the 
extent that the judgment of publishers is 
fallible, and that in accepting manuscripts to 
print they not infrequently take dross for 
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gold and look on gold as dross. © That 
authors who have written good books some- 
times live and die in poverty is true, but 
that is generally because of insufficient pro- 
duction, lack of business faculty, or some- 
thing ‘else, rather than because their literary 
labor was not sufficiently rewarded. A man 
may have written a book for which the whole 
world is indebted to him, and yet’ be poor 
after his financial return from it is gone. 
No author has reason to expect that the pro- 
duction of a single book, however meritori- 
ous, should sustain him in comfort all 
through life. Moreover, the financial return 
is only part of the reward of the author for 
his books. There is besides the joy of 
achievement, the joy of exerting influence, 
the reward of fame — not to be reckoned in 
cents and dollars, pounds and pence, but as 
surely part of the author’s recompense as 
the sum total cof his royalties. 


So far from being comparable with gamb- 
ling, authorship now is a steady trade, a 
gainful occupation in which one who has 
talent and ability can engage with a certainty 
of generous cash reward. Mr. Page’s name- 
sake, the American ambassador to Italy, 
would hardly say that the author of today 
has no more than a gambler’s chance. The 
writer of good books, books of general 
appeal, is sure to be well paid for his work, 
and the author of trashy books, of sensational 
interest, often gets remuneration far beyond 
what he ought to have. The writer of poor 
books, sometimes brought out through a 
mistake in judgment by the publishers, and 
the authors of mediocre books are the only 
ones who fail. Good writing never received 
a higher reward than now, and authorship 
was never less like a game of chance than 
it is today. W. H. H. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Frank R. Adams, the author cf “An En- 
gagement with Nancy,” in the May issue of 
the Red Book, is better known as the author 
of “ books” for musical comedies. With his 


partner, Will M. Hough, he has written 
more than a dozen entertainments of that 
sort, among the best known of which are 
“The Time, the Place, and the Girl,” “A 
Stubborn Cinderella,” and “The Flirting 
Princess.” For two years or so Mr. Adams 
has been contributing more or less to the 
popular magazines, his work appearing 
chiefly in the Munsey publications. 


Jean Brooke Burt, whose poem, “A Des- 
ert Evening,” was printed in the April Lip- 
pincott’s, was born on a farm near the Welsh 
mountains in Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and spent the early part of her life in 
Philadelphia and Loudoun County, Virginia. 
For the last seven years she has been in 
Northwest Arizona, California, and Wyom- 
ing, and she is now ranching in Wyoming. 
She is fond of outdoor life, and has spent 
much time in the saddle, fox-hunting and 
riding in Pennsylvania and Virginia, and rid- 
ing and camping in the West. Miss Burt has 
had poems and short stories published in 
Bit and Spur, the Rider and Driver, Out 
West, Little Folks (English), and the 
Girls’ Realm ( English ). She has also writ- 
ten a book of songs, called “Songs of the 
Trail,” which is now in the publishers’ hands, 
and the Outlook has accepted a poem of 
hers, entitled “The Things Divine.” Miss 
Burt's portrait by Adolphe Barie, called “In 
Wyoming,” was exhibited at the Academy 
of Fine Arts the past winter. 


Octavus Roy Cohen, whose story, “ The 
Heart of the Shadow,” was printed in the 
Red Book for May, was born in Charleston, 
South Carolina, where his family has lived 
since the early settlement days. As a boy he 
lived in and around New York, where his 
father was a newspaper man. When he was 
fifteen he returned with his family to South 
Carolina and attended Clemson College, tak- 
ing a civil engineering course which was 
never quite completed. On leaving college 
he took a job with the Tennessee Company 
in the coal mining regions of northern Ala- 
bama, and gained information there which 
has meant many a story-check since. He 
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left this work after a time, and as he had 
been rather well known in college as a 
several-times-a-month contributor to the 
college magazine, he applied for a position 
as reporter on the Birmingham ( Ala. ) 
Ledger. The managers of the paper con- 
sented to try him for a week — without pay, 
but kept him— with pay. From the Ledger 
Mr. Cohen went to the Charleston News 
& Courier, and from there to the managing 
editorship of the Bayonne (N. J.) Times. 
After that he did more or less work on the 
New York papers. He then studied law, re- 
turned South, entered his father’s law office, 
and was duly admitted to the South Carolina 
bar. Mr. Cohen started writing fiction in 
February, 1912, because he had to write some- 
thing. For six months came a stream of re- 
jections, then a tiny check from Top Notch, 
and a few months later a tinier check from 
Baseball. In March, 1913, he sold a story to 
the Blue Book, and since then he has been 
fairly successful, having sold more than forty 
short stories and novelettes. He has also 
finished a novel, which rests in the publisher’s 
hands—nct yet reported on. His short 
stories have appeared in the Red Book, Ad- 
venture, Young’s Magazine, the Blue Book, 
the Munsey magazines, Street & Smith’s 
publications, Romance, the Black Cat, and 
As to “ The Heart of the Shadow,” 
Mr. Cohen has always been intensely inter- 
ested in boxing and in its psychology. Dur- 
ing his newspaper experience, he mixed with 
fighters, even to the point of sparring with 
them, and he has studied them carefully. 
His study seems to have been productive, as 
he has little trouble in selling such stories. 
His newspaper experience serves him again 
in his baseball stories, of which he has sold 
a good many this year, especially to the 
Munsey publications and to the Blue Book, 
as he gathered the material for them while 
covering baseball on the sporting staffs of 
different papers. 


so on. 


“TI. Manley Dana,” who wrote the poem, 
“Memory,” in the April Delineator, is a 


girl of twenty, Miss Helen W. Dana, who 
signed her contribution as a man because she 
was advised to do so by some of her friends. 
Miss Dana began her literary work with this 
poem and a short three-act farce which she 
sold to Baker & Company, of Boston. Since 
graduating from Barnard College last June 
she has sold two more poems to the Delin- 
eator, and two more plays to Baker & Com- 
pany. During the past year Miss Dana has 
been teaching Latin at the Knox School in 
Tarrytown, N. Y., and working at various 
kinds of writing, chiefly plays. Next year 
she is not going to teach, but will try to 
succeed with a larger farce. She says that 
although she really does better at plays 
than anything else, she still much prefers 
writing sentimental poetry. 

Philip Frost, whose story, “ The Paying 
Teller,” came out in the Century for May, 
is one cf the many engineers who turn their 
attention also to writing. His stories of 
banking originated in a six-months’ exper- 
ience in one of the large “clearing house” 
banks of Chicago a few years ago. Mr. Frost 
was graduated from Wesleyan University, 
and from the editorial board of the Wesleyan 
“Lit.,” in 1902, and began writing both 
signed and unsigned articles for the World’s 
Work that same year. He took part in the 
preliminary surveys for New York’s addi- 
ticnal water supply, has had several years’ 
experience in municipal Public Works in the 
West, was one summer in charge of a land 
drainage project, and has even been an auto- 
mobile agent, but he has never entirely 
abandoned writing. For ten consecutive 
vears he wrote book reviews for the Chicago 
Record-Herald, and for a shorter time for 
the Chicago Daily News, also. A previous 
banking story, “ The Knock of Opportunity,” 
appeared last year in the Metropolitan Mag- 
azine for March, followed by a railroad story 
in the April number. A considerable num- 
ber of magazines and technical journals have 
printed his stories and articles during the 
past twelve years. Mr. Frost resides in 
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Evanston, Illinois, and is giving about one- 
half of his time to magazine work. 


Gene Harrison, whose story, “The Con- 
tested Baby,” was printed in the May num- 
ber of the American Magazine, is a junior in 
college, and “The Contested Baby” was 
written during his sophomore year, and, in 
its first form, was a class exercise. He re- 
ceived only a grade of “B” in the course. 
The instructor was disappointed because he 
would not turn the exercise into a detective 
story, and because Mr. Harrison insisted 
upon having some of his characters use a 
semblance of good English. The conception 
of the plot was in this way: Mr. Harrison 
happened to see one day a picture of sev- 
eral little waifs picked up after the flood 
at Dayton, Ohio. Each child wore a tag. 
The first thought was: “ What if one of 
them were too small to answer questions ?” 
The next was : “ What if it were a baby tou 
small to recognize its own mother?” Then 
there naturally came to mind the often dis- 
puted question as to whether a mother could 
ever be mistaken in her own child, and from 
these thoughts came the story. It was 
slightly altered after its return by the Eng- 
lish teacher, and was sent to the American 
Magazine, from which it was. promptly re- 
turned, — not, however, accompanied by the 
customary printed slip, but by a letter say- 
ing that the story was interesting, but the 
end was not plausible. As the story then stood, 
the whole explanation of the baby’s grand- 
mother hung on coincidence—the same 
thing having happened in precisely the same 
manner before. This very point had been a 
matter of contention between Mr. Harri- 
son’s English teacher and himself, the teacher 
insisting that the coincidence was a sufficient 
and satisfactory explanation; Mr. Harrison 
said that the same thing never could have hap- 
pened twice, or, at least, that its happening 
twice was extremely improbable. It would 
seem that Mr. Harrison was right, for when 
the mother’s story was changed, the manu- 
script was retained by the American Mag- 
azine. Mr. Harrison was born on a farm 
two or three miles from Table Rock, Ne- 


braska, and lived in Nebraska until two years 
ago. He began to write stories when he 
was eleven years old, and his first attempt 
contained a ghost, a kidnapper, and a love 
theme, but he says that, although he began 
young, he earned more in three months 
while teaching than he has earned altogether 
by his writing. He has been writing occas- 
ional articles for farm papers for a number 
of years, never having one rejected, and but 
seldom having one paid for. “ Bobbo,” a 
little sketch which he wrote, was printed in 
the Nebraska Methodist Hospital Herald two 
or three years ago, and is now being used in 
the department of oratory at Cornell Col- 
lege, Mount Vernon, Iowa, as a reading ex- 
ercise. The Normal Instructor, of Dans- 


ville, N. Y., has also printed two of his 
stories. 


Alice Crowell Hoffman, author of the 
poem, “ Training the Other Woman’s Child,” 
which appeared in the May number of the 
Woman’s Home Companion, and “ War,” a 
satirical poem in the May number of Hol- 
land’s Magazine, is the wife of a newspaper 
man in York, Penn. She is a graduate of 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Penn., and 
taught school for a number of years. Mrs. 
Hoffman has written about two hundred 
short poems on a wide range of subjects, 
which have appeared in a score or more of 
magazines and newspapers in various parts 
of the country. Her first verses were con- 
tributed to religious and college publications, 
and she first gained attention through a 
number of poems published in the Springfield 
( Mass.) Republican. Incidents in the life 
of her five-year-old son were the inspiration 
for the poem in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, as well as for a number of verses on 
child life which have recently been accepted 
by several magazines. Besides the maga- 
zines above mentioned her poems have ap- 
peared in St. Nicholas, Western Field, the 
Pictoria! Review, Farm and Fireside, the 
David C. Cook publications, the Continent, 
the New Idea Magazine, World’s Events, the 
Commercial Travelers’ Magazine, and 
others. Her prose work, excepting for a 
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few short stories, has been confined largely 
to practical articles on household and 
nursery subjects. 


Winifred Mallon, whose story, “ Home,” 
appeared in Woman's Stories for May I, is in 
the Government service in Washington, D. 
C., engaging at the same time in newspaper 
and magazine work. She covers woman 
suffrage news in Washington for the Phila- 
delphia North American, and writes a weekly 
suffrage letter which appeared for several 
months last year in the Boston Journal, and 
is now running in the’ Manchester Union. 
Miss Mallon has contributed interviews, arti- 
cles, and feature stories to the New York 
Sun, the New York Times, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, the Chicago Record-Herald, 
the Baltimore Sun, and other papers, and she 
has written several fiction stories. among 
them, “Socially Reported,” “The Story 
M’Vickar Did Not Write.” “As Seen by 
the Typewriter Girl,” “ Concerning a Point 
of Honor,” and “When the House Ad- 
journed,” which have appeared in the Red 
Book, the National Magazine, and other pub- 
lications. 


Winona C. Martin, whose poem, “ You 
Did Not Understand,” was printed in the De- 
lineator for May, is in charge of the Rock- 
ville, Long Island, public library. Miss Mar- 
tin was educated partly in a church school 
in Manhattan, and partly in the Convent de 
Sainte Marie. Brussels. Before going to 
Rockville Centre, she was connected with the 
Rivington-street branch of the New York 
public library. In October, 1912, Miss Mar- 
tin won the New York Herald's prize of $100 
with her poem, “ O Rose of Yesterday.” She 
has been writing verse since she was nine 
vears old, and has had a number of poems 
published, once before having won a prize 
in a competition in the New York Sun. 
Strangely enough, the subject of that poem 
was a rose. Miss Martin’s father was con- 
nected with several religious publications, 
and many of her poems have had religious 
subects. Besides her poems, Miss Martin 
has had an article on library work in the 
Epworth Herald, and a series of King Ar- 


thur stories for children which are now run- 
ning serially in the Storyteller’s Magazine, 
and which are soon to appear in book form 
under the title, “ The Story of King Arthur.” 
These tales grew out of her regular story- 
hour work with the children, for whom the 
library endeavors to adapt the masterpieces 
of literature, and Miss Martin is at present 
at work in the same manner upon Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales. Four of her poems are 


yet to appear, two having been accepted by 
the Overland Monthly, one, “ My Judges,” 
by the Delineator, and one, “The Torch 
Race,” by the Youth’s Companion. 


Arthur B. Reeve, whose “Sleep Maker” 
was the “Guy Garrison story” in the Red 
Book for May, and who is also the author 
of “The Terrorists” in the Popular Maga- 
zine for May 1, was educated in the public 
schools of Brooklyn, and it was during his 
high school course there that he began his 
literary career, being one of the editors of the 
school paper. Then came four years at 
Princeton, where he continued his literary 
work by contributions to the Princetonian 
and the Nassau Literary Magazine. While 
at Princeton he studied pretty nearly every- 
thing that had an “ ology” on the end of it, 
which gave him the knowledge of science 
that he has used in so many of his stories. 
After graduation he entered the New York 
Law School, where he became greatly inter- 
ested in criminal law. For a time he was an 
assistant editor of Public Opinion, and since 
then his whole energy has been devoted to 
editing and writing. Dodd, Mead, & Com- 
pany have published his “ Craig Kennedy ” 
stories, but the next story in that series will 
be published by the Hearst International 
Library Company, and will be entitled “ The 
Dream Doctor.” Mr. Reeve has also a con- 
tract with James K. Hackett for the drama- 
tization of “ Craig,” the work to be done by 
Brandon Hyman. 


Thomas W. Wilby, author of the story in 
the May Century called the “ Rise of Menai 
Tarbell,” and of the book, “A Motor Tour 
Across Canada,” just published by John 
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Lane & Company, is an Englishman, born 
in Norwich, Norfolk County, and now resi- 
dent in London, after spending several 
years in Boston and New York. Mr. Wilby 
took up journalism early in life, serving as 
special correspondent of London newspapers 
in Berlin, Paris, and Cairo. He was in 
Vienna during the years that Mark Twain 
was there as senior journalist, and like the 
other younger members of the “staff” 
counted the humorist among his warm 
friends. Mr. Wilby is a traveler of wide ex- 
perience, and an authority on European and 
American motoring. His first book, “On 
the Trail to Sunset,”’ was a novel written in 
collaboration with his wife as the result of 
a nine-thousand-mile motor tour from New 
York to San Francisco and back again 
through the romantic Southwest. Two years 
ago he undertook the first motor trip ever 
attempted across Canada—an adventurous 
journey of fcrty-two hundred miles, accom- 
plished in an ordinary five-passenger touring- 
car, in a.country of bottomless gumbo-mud, 
corduroy road, and broken, unsignposted 
trails, where it was necessary, On one occas- 
ion in the absence of road, to “bump the 
railroad ties” for fourteen miles over pre- 
cipices on a dark night. Mr. Wilby is a 
constant contributor to magazines in Eng- 
land, Canada, and the United States, and is 
now at work on a book dealing with the 
American West, a region cf which he is a 
most enthusiastic admirer. 


Anne Spottswood Young, who had a story, 
“The Girl He Brought Home,” in the May 
Delineator, is a daughter of Jesse Bowman 
Young, whose latest book, “ The Battle of 


Gettysburg,” has just been published by 
Harper & Brothers. Miss Young received 
her schooling at Lasell Seminary, Auburn- 
dale, Mass., and got her first literary teach- 
ing from her father. Having had a thor- 
ough training as her father’s private secre- 
tary during his editorship of the Central 
Christian Advocate, she was equipped to fill 
the difficult stencgraphic position which was 
offered her in New York more than nine 


years ago. A little more than a year later 





she was offered, and accepted, a combination 
stenographic-editorial position on the Sun- 
day School publications of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, where she was soon given 
charge of the fiction on the Picture Story 
Paper, which she has still. In this office she 
found opportunity to study almost every 
phase of weekly newspaper work, and to gain 
a practical and useful knowledge of the make- 
up of papers, proof-reading, art work, and 
During these years she has written 
for the church publications of practically 
every denomination an almost countless num- 
ber of specially illustrated articles likely to 
attract and interest beys and girls, as well 
as nature and travel sketches, and she has 
also had stories in the Youth’s Companion 
and St. Nicholas. Lately Miss Young has re- 
linquished all her office duties, with the ex- 
ception of the editorial work, and has given 
herself up tu fiction for older folk. Her 
two latest are “The Girl He 
Brought Home,” in the May Delineator, and 
an Easter story, “ Molly’s Boy,” in the April. 
number of Today’s Magazine. 


2 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS 


so on. 


stories 





Motley. — “The Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public” occupied Motley, off and on, for a 
period of ten years. He felt, as he himself 
confessed, “‘an inevitable impulse to write 
one particular history.” He would be the 
historian of human liberty in the era of the 
revolt against the tyranny of Philip II of 
Spain, in the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He devoured everything he could get 
hold of relating to the history of the Nether- 
lands. He wrote a considerable portion of 
the work as it was then planned, but he was 
dissatistied with the result. He realized that 
he could not do justice to his subject here, 
and went to Europe to complete his self- 
imposed task. He spent years in research at 
The Hague, Brussels, and other cities where 
he could find original material. With a tire- 
less industry he pored over old letters 
(never yet printed ), documents, and state 
papers, for he had to be a discoverer as well 
as a compiler. He must investigate sources. 
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and sift evidence. The dust of-three cen- 
turies had remained undisturbed on hundreds 
of important manuscripts in European col- 
lections until it was rudely scattered by this 
enthusiastic and indefatigable American stu- 
dent. 

He found much new material, and accumu- 
lated so many facts conflicting with his earlier 
reading on the subject that he decided to 
throw aside his unfinished manuscript and re- 
write the book from the beginning, or, rather, 
to write a new book. Once completed, he 
could not find a publisher for the history on 
which he had lavished so much toil and 
painstaking devotion. It was published at 
the author’s expense, his father helping him 
with money and encouragement. Its unex- 
pected success was very gratifying. Transla- 
tions scon appeared in French, Dutch, Ger- 
man, and Russian. The reception of the 
work in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent was a triumph. It has a large sale 
in this country, and was appreciated by 
scholars. A just tribute is that of Prescott, 
himself a popular historian : “ Far from mak- 
ing his book a mere register of events, he 
has penetrated deep below the surface and 
explored the cause of these events. . . Every 
page is instinct with the love of freedom 
and with that personal knowledge of the 
working of free institutions which could alone 
enable him to do justice to his subject.”— 
Eugene Parsons, in the Christian Register. 


4 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


William De Morgan’s Dialogue. — William De 
Morgan has a style of portraiture in dialogue 
which is at once whimsical, vivid, and true to 
life. Witness a little bit in “When Ghosts 
Meet Ghosts,” devoted to a discussion of the 
hero, Adrian Torrens. The speakers are Mr. 
Pellew, a very real old bachelor, and Miss 
Dickenson, a very prim old spinster of the 
“prunes and prisms” variety. Both are of 
the eighteen-fifty somethings. 

Mr. De Morgan writes :— 





“TI saw him a fairish number of times — 
one time with another. He’s a sort of fillah 
.a sort of fillah you can’t exactly de- 
scribe. Very unusual sort of fillah!’” Mr. 


Pellew held his cigarette a little way off to 
look at it thoughtfully, as though it were the 
usual sort of fellow, and he was considering 
how he could distinguish Mr. Torrens from 
it. 

“You mean he’s unusually clever ?” 

“Yes, he’s that. But that’s not exactly 
what I meant, either. He’s clever, of course. 
Only he doesn’t give you a chance of know- 
ing it, because he turns everything to non- 
sense. What I wanted to say was, that what- 
ever he says, one fancies one would have said 
it oneself, if one had had the time to think it 
out.” 

Miss Dickenson didn’t really identify this 
as a practicable shade of character, but she 
pretended she did. In fact she said : “ Oh, I 
know exactly what you mean. I’ve known 
people like that,” merely to lubricate the con- 
versation. 

Which expression of views, while far from 
being eloquent, gives the reader a “fairish ” 
idea of Mr. De Morgan’s Mr. Torrens. You 
have, possibly, yourself thought of people as 
Mr. Pellew thought of Adrian, without phras- 
ing your idea so naively. 


How “Pigs Is Pigs” Was Written. — In 1904 
Ellis Parker Butler was writing a number of 
stories for Ellery Sedgwick, editor of Les- 
lie’s Monthly. The editor of Judicious Ad- 
vertising of Chicago saw these stories and 
asked for a series of the same sort, and as 
the first of the series Mr. Butler sent on 
“The Injudicious Advertising of Mr. Cyrus 
Boobs.” That was the story of a man who 
discovered among his pet guinea pigs a pair 
with lopped ears, a great rarity, and, know- 
ing how prolific guinea pigs are, he saw a 
fortune ahead and began advertising lop- 
eared guinea pigs. By the time the money 
was pouring in the Jop-eared pair died with- 
out offspring. 

Mr. Butler had clipped from a Liverpool, 
England, newspaper, an anecdote about an 
Englishman who, returning from Africa 
with a tortoise, wished to carry it with him 
free of charge on an English train. Dogs, 
it seemed by the rules read by the Irish 
station master, were carried free, but the 
ruling cf the Irish station master was “ Dogs 
is dogs and cats is dogs and squirrels in 
cages is dogs, but that there animal is an 
insect and must pay.” Mr. Butler had this 
clipping in his purse one day when Ellery 
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Sedgwick said: “ Butler, one of the boys at 
the office was reading your Judicious Ad- 
vertising story and he suggested that you 
could make a story of a man who ordered 
guinea pigs or rabbitts by express and then 
went away and left them on the express 
agent’s hands.” 

“So there,” says Mr. Butler, “is the 
story! I wrcte it, and rewrote it twice, and 
the third time I ran in the ‘dogs is dogs 
and cats is dogs’ term, changing it to ‘ pigs 
is pigs.”"" Experience with claims against 
transportation companies while working in 
a wholesale grocery out West gave him the 
ted tape idea. Ellery Sedgwick gave him 
the guinea pig idea and, finally, some one in 
the Leslie's Monthly office gave the story 
its title of ‘Pigs Is Pigs,” for Mr. Butler 
had called it “ The Dago Pig Episode.” The 
story was published in the first number of the 
American Magazine (formerly Leslie’s 
Monthly ) in October, 1905, and in book 
form in April, 1906.—The Bookman. 


Testing a “Classic.” — Pick up any great 
literary achievement written in any language 
known to you, upon which successive genera- 
tions of critics have set the seal of their ap- 
proval. Open it at any page, read the first 
passage that meets your eye, then take a 
pen and a piece of paper and try to para- 
phrase that passage. Try to say the things 
said in a better, a more convincing, a happier 
way than that in which the author has said 
it. Should it strike you that he has been 
too verbose, try if you can be more concise. 
Has he been obscure ? Seek to clarify him. 
In this way I think you will learn better than 
in any other what qualities are needful to 
the making of a classic — Hubert Bland, in 
the London Chronicle. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Art oF Story-WRiTING. by 


Tue 


Fowler, Jr. 


Nathaniel C. 
255 pp. Cloth, $1.00, net. New York: 
Sully & Kleinteich. 1913. 
Mr. Fowler’s book is the work of the 
literary hack, readv to take a contract to 
turn out within a given time a manuscript of 


a hundred thousand words on almost any sub- 


ject, rather than the product of an expert 
writing on a subject of which he has made 
himself as far as possible a master. Con- 
sequently, while it gives some information 
that will interest and may help the novice, 
much of it is commonplace, and the author 
does not speak with the force of authority, 
“What I have said,” he writes himself in 
his introductory chapter, “is of the little 
I know, combined with the much which I 
think I know about what others know.” In- 
stead of limiting itself to discussing the art 
of story-writing, to which only about thirty 
pages are devoted, the work has short chap- 
ters on nearly every phrase of writing and 
publishers, taking up the subjects of Play- 
writing, The Writing of Poetry, Motion 
Picture Plays, Literary Schools, The Size 
of a Book, Contracts with Book Publishers, 
Books in Libraries, and so on. There is little 
in it all that will appeal to anybody but a 
novice. W. H. H. 
Rocet’s THesaurus. English words and phrases 
classified and arranged so as to facilitate the ex- 
pression of ideas and assist in literary composition. 

By P. M. Roget. Edited by C. O. Sylvester Maw- 

son. 653 pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: Thomas 

". Crowell Company. tot. 

Roget’s “Thesaurus” is an indispensable 
desk tool for any writer, and this large-type 
edition of the book is the best available. It 
is clearly printed on thin paper, with large 
pages, bound so that the book will lie open 
anywhere, light, easily handled, and in every 
way adapted for convenience and ease in 
reference. Mr. Mawson in revising and edit- 
ing the work has added a large number of 
new words, synonyms, and phrases, and has 
perfected and enlarged the index. Every one 
who writes should have a copy of Roget’s 
“Thesaurus ” always within easy reach, and 
the Crowell edition is the one that every one 
should have. W. H. H. 
Annust MaGazine Susject-Inpex — 1913.  Includ- 

ing, as Part II, The Dramatic Index. Edited 

by Frederick Winthrop Faxon. 
pp. Cloth. Boston : 

19! 4. 


» 329, and 37 
The Boston Book Company. 


Of distinct value to all who are engaged 
in writing on special topics is this series of 
annual volumes, each indexing by subjects 
the magazine contributions of the year. The 
series was begun in 1907, in which year 
seventy-nine American and English period- 
icals were indexed, forty-four from their first 
issue, the remainder for 1907. The present 
volume indexes 144 publications, including a 
number of magazines and reviews that since 
the suspension of Poole’s Index in 1910 have 
been neglected. Fiction is omitted, except- 
ing continued stories, or stories by well- 
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known authors. The Index specializes in 
some fields, such as History, Travel, Moun- 
taineering, Exploration, Outdoor Life, Fine 
Arts, and Architecture, but is now more gen- 
eral in scope than before. Periodicals in- 
dexed in the Reader’s Guide are not included. 
The Dramatic Index, which was begun in 
1909, covers articles and illustrations in 
American and English periodicals relating to 
the stage and its players, and also lists books 
on the drama and the texts of plays pub- 
lished during 1913. The value of the work 
being done by Mr. Faxon and those who are 
helping him is obvious. W. H. H. 
AMERICAN Literature. A 8tudy of the men and the 
books that in the earlier and later times reflect the 
American spirit. By William J. Long. 481 pp 
Cloth, $1.35. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1913. 
Dr. Long’s endeavor has been to present 
an accurate and interesting record of Amer- 
ican literature from the Colonial to the pres- 
ent age, and to keep the record in harmony 
with the history and spirit of the American 
people. Having divided our literary history 
into a few great periods, his study of each 
period includes : A historical outline of im- 
portant events and of significant social and 
political conditions ; a general survey of the 
literature of the .period, its dominant tenden- 
cies, and its relation to literary movements 
in England and on the Continent; a de- 
tailed treatment of every major writer, in- 
cluding a biography, an analysis of his chief 
works, and a critical appreciation of his place 
and influence in our national literature; a 
consideration of the minor writers and of the 
notable miscellaneous works’ of the period ; 
and at the end a general summary, with selec- 
tions recommended for reading, bibliography, 
texts, suggestive questions, and other helps 
to teachers and students. The book is writ- 
ten in a picturesque and vigorous style, and 
its judgments are scholarly and unprejudiced. 
It is attractively illustrated. 
Drawn from the origi. 


499 pp. 
McNally & 


Figures FAMED IN FICTION. 
nal sources, by H. G. Pillsbury, LL. D. 
Cloth, $1.25, net. Chicago: Rand, 
Company. 1914. 

Dr. Pillsbury has aimed to present in this 
series of sketches of noted characters of 
fiction delineations in graphic outlines which 
shall represent the characters as nearly as 
possible as they were created by their authors. 
The story of Jean Valjean, for instance, he 
tells within some thirty pages, subordinating 
everything else in “ Les Misérables ” to bring 
out the features of the principal characters. 
Similar treatment is given to John Halifax, 
Tom: Brown, Robert Falconer, Sydney Car- 
ton, Lorna Doone, and other leading charac- 
ters of famous fiction. Writers making a 


study of characterization will find the book 
a useful help. 

A Brier Spanish GRAMMAR. 

Spanish Grammar,” by A. 

lk. 5. Ingraham. 194 pp. 

D. C. Heath & Company. 1913. 

The first edition of Edgren’s Spanish 
Grammar was faulty, with such conspicuous 
blunders in its Spanish examples as “ He una 
rosa blanca,” for “ Tengo una rosa blanca,” 
“ Este caballo es tio,” for “ Este caballo es 
tuyo,’’ and “ Habiendo dinero,” for “ Ten- 
iendo dinero,” indicating that its author had 
only an imperfect and not at all intimate 
knowledge of Castilian. This new edition 
has been completely rewritten and is essen- 
tially a new book, with not much of the late 
Dr. Edgren left except his name upon the 
title page. As it stands it is a good short 
grammar of the Spanish language, worthy to 
be commended for school use or for private 
study. W. H. H. 
How to THINK IN SpanisH. By Charles F. Kroeh. 

278 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Hoboken, N. J.: Charles F. 

Kroeh. 

The fact that Mr. Kroeh’s book is now in 
its eleventh edition is evidence of its popu- 
larity and usefulness. Here is the author’s 
theory : “ You cannot speak fluently in a 
foreign language while thinking in your own, 
because it takes too long to find the foreign 
equivalents of your words and phrases, and 
to arrange them idiomatically. You can learn 
to think directly in the foreign language by 
associating your actions with réady-made 
foreign sentences which describe them; in 
other words, by saying what you do.” Pro- 
fessor Kroeh’s method supplies the expres- 
sions a Spamard would use to describe his 
daily actions from the time he rises until he 
goes to bed, and teaches the learner how to 
vary his sentences and how to connect them 
in all the ways peculiar to the language. 
Practice is given on all grammatical difficul- 
ties. Any one who studies the book faith- 
fully will get a practical speaking knowl- 
edge of Spanish with the least possible 
amount of labor. W. H. H. 


Based on “A Brief 
Hjalmar Edgren, by 
Cloth, $1.10. Boston : 


How To Learn ENGLISH. 
By Auna Prior and 
Cloth, 50 cents, net. 
Company. _19g!11. 


A Reader for Foreigners. 
Anna I. Ryan. 257. pp. 
New York: The Macmillan 


“How to Learn English” has been pre- 
pared by two Connecticut teachers who have 
had experience in evening school work with 
foreigners, and is the outgrowth of this 
experience. The lessons, each of which has 
a vocabulary, a reading exercise, and a series 
of questions and answers, begin with exper- 
iences familiar to the foreigner, and go on 
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to deal with other subjects that come within 

his circle of thought. Thus he learns to 

speak English in a natural way, by a method 
which seems to be wholly sensible and prac- 
tical. 

Deutsche Gepicuts wNp Lieper. Selected by 
Charles Maltador Purin and Edwin Carl Roeder. 
154 pp. Cloth, 60 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 1912. 

The poems selected for this volume are 
representative of the best of German poetry, 
and twenty of the most popular German 
songs with their music are included, pains 
having been taken to choose songs of com- 
paratively simple melody. A complete vo- 
cabulary and an index of authors and titles 
end the book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 

{ THe Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or 
literary topics, or any books that would be of real 
vaiue in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of THe Writer's readers. ] 
Tre Mopern SHort Story. A study of the form : 

its plot, structure, development, and other require- 

ments. By Lucy Lilian Notestein and Waldo 

Hilary Dunn. 211 pp. Cloth, $1.00, New 

York: <A. S. Barnes Company. 1914. 

Tue Art oF THE SHORT Story. By Carl H. Grabo. 
321 pp. Cloth. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1913. 

EssENTIALS IN JouRNALISM. A manual of newspaper 
making. By H. F. Harrington and T. T. Franken- 
berg. 300 pp. Cloth, $1.75. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 1912. 
journalism. By Alphonse Courlander. 352 pp. 

MicHTerR THAN THE Sworp. A story of London 
Cloth. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1912. 

Tue Epitortat Pace. By Robert S. Mann. 36 pp. 
Paper. Columbia, Mo.: University of Missouri. 
1914. 

Buitpinc a Circuration. Methods and ideals for 
small town newspapers. By J. W. Powell. 42 pp. 
Paper. Columbia, Mo.: University of Missouri. 
1914. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 


Tae Writer.) 


Newsparer Morats: A Rep ty. 

Atiantic for June. ‘ 
REMINISCENCES OF ToLsToyY. With 

Count Ilya Tolstoy. Century for June. 
Tue “Gex” Portrait or Lorp Byron. [Illustra- 


ted. Charles William Macfarlane. Century for June. 


Ralph Pulitzer. 


portrait. 


A Poeric THrzgr— Marion Ferree. Century for 
June. 

Tue First Dictionary oF AMERICANISMS. Thomas 
R. Lounsbury. Harper's Magazine for June. 

Tue Summer Home or Marcaret Devanp. 
trated. Alice Rollins. Suburban Life for June. 

ConcEeRNING CONVERSATION. Brander Matthews. 
Scribner's for June. 

Sir Jonn Tennier, or “ Puncna.” 
Art, in Scribner’s for June. 

MADAME DE StAEL. Florence Leftwich Ravenel. 
North American Review for June. 

Tue Menpacity oF Htstory. James Westfall 
Thompson. North American Review for June. 

A Worp Asout Stanc. Edward A. Allen. 
for June. 

THe Jew 
for June. 

Literary Lerpsic. 
for June. 

Tuomas A Kempis as HyMNOGRAPHER. 
Pick. Open Court for June. 

EpiItorRIaAL WRITING IN THE Home Weexkty. Carl- 
ton M. Brosius. National Printer-Journalist for June. 

Personat Errort 1n Journatism. Will H. Mayes. 
National Printer-Journalist for June. ‘ 

REMINISCENCES — V. Illustrated. Lyman Abbott. 
Outlook for May 23. 

Tue Assoctatep Press. I.—A Criticism. Gregory 
Mason. II.—-A Defense. George Kennan. Outlook 
for May 30. 


Illus- 


The Field of 


Forum 


tn Drama. Israet Zangwill. Bookman 


Amelia von Ende. Bookman 


Bernhard 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


The prize of $10,000 offered by Winthrop 
Ames for the best American drama has been 
awarded to Miss Alice Brown, the novelist, 
of Boston. 

“Martin Redfield,” author of the novel 
“ My “Love and I,” is Miss Alice Brown. 

The anonymous “Autobiography of an 
Elderly Woman” was written by Mrs. Mary 
Heaton Vorse. 

Post Wheeler has been nominated to be 
secretary of the American embassy at Tokio. 

Following her recent divorce, Mrs. Clar- 
ence Mackay has issued from her Paris 
home printed cards to her friends notifying 
them of her wish to be known in future as 
Mrs. Alexander Duer. Her maiden name 
was Katherine A. Duer. 

Gabriel D’Annunzio, who has lived in 
Paris for several years, has bought a house 
in London and will go there to live. 
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Of two poems sold to the Century Mag- 
gazine by Marion Ferree, Newark, N. J., 
one, “Of Love,” published in the March 
Century, was written by Mrs. Mortimer Sea- 
bury and was first published in Harper’s 
Monthly for April, 1906, and the other “ Ad 
Thaliarcum,” published in the April Century, 
was written by Charles E. Merrill, Jr., and 
was first published in Scribner’s Magazine 
six or eight years ago. 

The Frederick A. Stokes Company an- 
nounces that the book publication of “ My 
Autobiography,” by S. S. McClure, has 


been postponed until early in the Fall. 
“Joseph Conrad,” by Richard Curle, is 
announced by Doubleday, Page, & Co. 
“Vale,” the third and final volume of 
George Mocre’s reminiscences, is published 
by the Appletons. 


“In Cheyne Walk and Thereabout,”’ by 
Reginald Blunt, is published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

The third volume of° Horace Traubel’s 
Boswellian record of his days “ With Walt 
Whitman in Camden” includes the accumu- 
lated material —letters, table talk, cénver- 
sations, questions, answers, Cpinions, etc.— 
of only a few weeks, from November 1, 1888, 
to January 20, 1889. 


A new biography of Coleridge is to be 
written by a granddaughter of James Gil- 
man, at whose house in Highgate the poet 
spent the greater part of the last eighteen 
years of his life. Gilman wrote a “ Life of 
Coleridge” in 1836, but he left behind him 
many interesting documents in manuscript 
which will be incorporated in the new book. 


“Shakspere Personally,” by David Mas- 
son, published by the E. P. Dutton Co., con- 
tains lectures on Shakspere delivered by 
Professor Masson while he was the incum- 
bent of the chair of English literature in the 
University of Edinburgh ( 1863-95). Among 
his topics are “Shakspere from Internal 
Evidences,” “Chronology of the Plays,” 
“Shakspere Through His Writings,” and 
“The Sonnets.” 


The John Lane Company has issued a 
new edition of “French Novelists of To- 
day,” by Winifred Stephens, first published 
six years ago. Of the eight novelists re- 
ferred to only one is a woman— Pierre de 
Coulevain; the men are Anatole France, 
Marcel Prévost, Paul Bourget, Maurice 
Barrés, René Bazin, Edouard Rod, and 
Pierre Loti. Since first written about by 
Miss Stephens two have died, Edouard Rod 
and Pierre de Coulevain. 


For the best essays of 5,000 words or less 
on the subject of liquor revenue the Anti- 
Saloon League of New York announces a 
first prize of $1,000, and others of $500, 
$300, and $200. There will also be five $100 
prizes. The complete subject as given out 
by the league is: “ What the approximately 
$20,000,000 of revenue received from the 
liquor traffic under the Raines Excise law 
costs the people of New York State, morally, 
mentally, physically, financially, and indus- 
trially.” Manuscripts must be submitted be- 
fore October 1 to William H. Anderson, 
superintendent of the league, 156 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, who will furnish any desired 
informaticn. 

The New York Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, 303 Fifth avenue, New York, offers a 
prize of $50 for the best scenario for a suf- 
frage moving-picture play sent in before 
August 15. 

A prize of $100 for an Imperial poem is 
offered by the Imperial Order of the Daugh- 
ters of the Empire, Canada. The conditions 
may be obtained from the honorary secre- 
tary, Mrs. R. Percy Barnes, 478, tr12th 
street, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


The York Herald offers weekly 
prizes of fifteen dollars, ten dollars, and five 
dollars, and grand prizes of cameras priced 
at $100, $50, and $25, for the best amateur 
photographs submitted to the Summer Re- 
sort Editor during the vacation season. The 
pictures most desired are those of the Sum- 
mer Girl type, of interesting vacation events, 


and of prominent persons at the various re- 
sorts. 


New 
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The Church Peace Union offers $5,000 in 
prizes for the best essays on international 
peace. The sum is apportioned as follows : 
(1) A prize of $1,000 for the best monograph 
of between 15,000 and 25,000 words on any 
phase of international peace by any pastor 
of any church in the United States; (2) 
three prizes, one of $500, one of $300, and 
one of $200, for the three best essays on 
international peace by students of the theo- 
logical seminaries in the United States ; 
(3) ten prizes of $100 each to any church 
member between twenty and thirty years of 
age; (4) twenty prizes of $50 each to 
Sunday-school pupils between fifteen and 
twenty years of age; fifty prizes of $20 
each tc Sunday-school pupils between ten 
and fifteen years of age. All essays must be 
in by January 1, 1915. Further particulars, 
as well as literature to be used in the pre- 
paration of the essays, and lists of books 
can be secured by addressing the Secretary 
of the Church Peace Union, Rev. Frederick 
Lynch, D. D., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Three prizes of $500 each are offered by 
Pavlowa’s manager, Max Rabinoff, Metro- 
politan Opera House Building, New York, 
for three compositions of dance music. 
Pavlowa will use the prize-winning compo- 
sitions in an effort to standardize dancing in 
this country. Each competitor may submit 
only one piece of music, which must be sent 
in not later than August I. 


Sunset Magazine, with which the Pacific 
Monthly was consolidated in 1912, has been 
bought from the Southern Pacific Railroad 
by William Woodhead, its business manager, 
and will be published hereafter under the 
name, the Pacific Monthly, by William 
Woodhead & Co., a company composed of 
Mr. Woodhead, his associates on the mag- 
azine, and a number of prominent Pacific 
Coast business men. 

The F. A. Owen Publishing Co., of Dan- 
ville, N. Y., has consolidated its two educa- 
tional journals, the Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans, in a single periodical. 


The Chautauquan has been merged with 
the Independent (New York ). 

The Twentieth Century Magazine ( Bos- 
ton ) suspended publication with the number 
for April, 1913. 

Dan Beard and Ernest Thompson Seton 
have become associate editors of Boys’ Life, 
the organ cf the Boy Scouts of America, 
published at 200 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Rev. H. H. Meyer, D. D., has been 
selected as editor of the Sunday School pub- 
lications of the Methodist Book Concern, 
New York, to succeed the late Dr. John T. 
McFarland. 

Jn an article on “Schools of Journalism,” 
in the American Review of Reviews for 
May, James Melvin Lee points out that 
since 1907 schools or departments of journal- 
ism have been organized in connection with 
thirty-seven of our American colleges and 
universities. 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. have established a 
moving-picture department, under the 
charge of Mrs. Alberta S. Eagan, which 
will take care of the problems of motion- 
picture rights for all their books, and pre- 
pare scenarios of novels for consideration 
by the producing companies. 

The Houghton Mifflin Company’s new 
portrait catalogue, a copy of which it will 
send free to any one on request, has good 
small pictures of nearly 150 authors. . 

Alired Hennequin died in Boston, April 
30, aged sixty-seven. 

The Duke of Argyll died at Kent House, 
East Cowes, Isle of Wight, May 2, aged 
sixty-eight. 

Mrs. Isabella F. Mayo died 
May 13, aged seventy years. 

Dr. Stephen Townsend died 
May 20. 

William Aldis Wright died 
May 21, aged eighty-three. 

Jacob A. Riis died at Barre, 
26, aged sixty-five. 

Robert Bruce McClure died at Yonkers, 
N. Y., May 29, aged forty-seven. 


in London, 


in London, 


in London, 


Mass., May 





